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THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 

BT JAMBS H. DANA. 


It was a summer evening in Judea. ^The olives 
on the higher grounds were just putting forth their 
early green; the meadows were dotted with sheep 
and camels; and the birds sang from every bush. The 
distant hills were crowned each with its village or 
city. Maidens, bearing water-jars, were seen grace¬ 
fully winding, in long lines, to the fountains. The 
sun had just set, but the Western Heavens were yet 
in a glow; while, in the East, the young and silvery 
moon hung, like an Arab scimetar, above the horitfbn. 

In the gardens of a large and princely mansion, 
overlooking this lovely scene, were two individuals. 
One was a female, on the verge of womanhood, and 
beautiful even beyond her beautifnl race; for the 
luxuriant raven hair, the bold profile, the flashing 
eye, and the majestic form proclaimed her a Jewess. 
Her attire was rich and betokened rank. She stood, 
looking musingly on the ground; while her compa¬ 
nion, who was of the other sex, and who wore the 
dress of a Roman, earnestly regarded her. 

“Nay! Miriam,” he said, “surely you have some 
answer for me. By the happy hoars we have spent 
together—by the hope of future felicity here on earth 
—answer me one word, do you love me?” 

“Publius,” she said, lifting her eyes to his face, 
“you know not what you ask. The customs of my 
race are immutable, and forbid its maidens to match 
with strangers. My father would never consent that 
1 should wed yon. Much as he esteems you, great 
as a the gratitude he owes you for saving his life 
from the proconsul’s rage, be would sooner behold 
me a corpse at his feet than the bride of an alien. 
Had he known, when he invited you home from 
Jerusalem with him, that you would prefer this suit 
to his daughter, he would have cut off his right hand 
before extending it to you in amity.” 

“And yet,” said her companion, “all this is no 
answer to my question. I know, dear Miriam, the 
hard customs of your race, and how all Jews shun 
connexion with aliens. I know too that among the 
strictest of his tribe, your father is one of the most 
strict But, only assure me of your love, and I will 
hope for the removal of all obstacles. I have high 
connexions in the Roman court, and, in troubled 
limes like these, might be of service to your family.” 
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Miriam shoos her head, as she answered. 

“Alas! that would be only an additional reason 
why my father would refuse you. In the struggle 
that seems approaching, between this ill-fated nation 
and the Roman power, my parent will be found with 
his countrymen, and he would reject with scorn any 
thing like correspondence with the foe.” 

The young Roman, for he was both young and 
of great manly beauty, sighed, and was silent for a 
while. But he again essayed his suit. 

“Miriam,” he said, “I know you love me—then 
why this concealment? I know it by a thousand 
things. Have we not been daily together almost 
since the snows melted from the higher hills? Have 
we not read the poets of my native land in company, 
until our hearts beat responsive ? Have we not talked 
of the future, and felt the bond of sympathy drawing 
us together the while? And have we not, each with 
the other, perused the sacred books of your religion, 
and read those sublime prophecies which point to the 
Redeemer in whom we both believe? Oh! Miriam, 
when 1 think that we alone of all this household are 
Christians—that we though born of different races, 
ore now brother and sister in one faith—I cannot but 
believe that God has marked us out for each other, 
and in thus bringing us together, has united our des¬ 
tinies for this world, and the world to come. By 
that common faith I conjure you,” he said, earnestly, 
taking her hand, “to answer me truly, and without 
evasion. Do you not love me?” 

Miriam’s eyes were suffused with tears at this cold 
ness; and its solemnity overcoming her resolution, 
she looked confidingly into her lover’s face, and said, 
“Thus adjured, Publius, I answer that I do love 
you. But there my concessions must stop. I cannot 
disobey my father, nor will you, I am sure, ask me; 
for, by so doing, you will violate that holy religion 
we both secretly profess. I will never marry another, 
however. No, while life endures, your image shall be 
ever before me, and if,” she continued with streaming 
eyes, “we should never meet again in this life, may 
we look forward to a blissful re-union among the re¬ 
deemed. And that we may do that, oh! beloved of 
my heart, keep true to your faith.” v 

“I will not plead further,” said her lover, deeply 
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affected. “But some happy days yet remain to us, 
for my duties do not call me away for some time. 
And who knows what the future may have in store? 
Perhaps-” 

But at this instant a shriek from Miriam arrested 
his speech, and immediately he became sensibte of 
the presence of her father. The old man had acci¬ 
dentally been a listener to that part of the conver¬ 
sation which we have recorded; and surprise had 
hitherto restrained him from interrupting the inter¬ 
view. His face was flushed, his speech excited, his 
dress disordered in the extremity of bis rage. He 
rushed between the lovers, repelling the approach of 
Publius to Miriam, who had sunk senseless. 

11 Away!” he cried. “ Defile her not by your touch, 
false Roman. Hypocrite, serpent, seducer, avaunt!” 
Then with a burst of anguish, he continued, “oh! 
would that I had died by the hands of the proconsul’s 
myrmidons, sooner than have brought into my family 
one who has alienated my child from the hearts of 
her parents, and from the religion of her race.” 

At the opprobrious terms heaped on him, the face 
of Publius grew red; but he controlled himself by a 
violent effort, and replied, 

“You are the father of Miriam, and, therefore, I 
forgive what you have said. Besides, though a sol¬ 
dier, Christianity teaches me, when reviled, to revile 
not again. You wrong me fearfully, old man, for I 
am unworthy of taking any advantage of your child, 
oven if she would consent to disobey her parent, 
which she will not. Buffer me, I beseech you, to see 
her restored to life.” 

He pushed by the old man as be spoke, and kneeling 
by Miriam, sprinkled her with water from a fountain 
at whose brink she had sunk. She soon revived. 
Her eyes first fell on her lover, and a sweet smile 
stole over her face; but immediately they wandered 
to her parent, when her look became troubled. She 
made an effort to rise. 

“Return to the house, and keep yourself secluded 
among your maidens,” said her sire, sternly. “As 
for you, wily Latin, fool Naxarene, or whatever else 
you will be called, depart these grounds at once. 
Your baseness in seeking my daughter’s affection 
has cancelled the obligation of my life I owed you; 
henceforth, if we meet at all, it will be as enemies.” 

Publius would have spoken in his own defence, 
but the old man imperiously waved his hand com¬ 
manding silence. 

“It would be useless to speak, for I overheard 
your suit Did you not solicit my child’s love? And 
is not that enough? Go! And you, Miriam, why 
have you not obeyed me? Come with me.” 

Miriam, however, darted away from his side, and 
advanced to Publius, the tears falling fast from her 
eyes. 

“Go!” she said. “This is a part of our cross. We 
shall meet in Heaven.” 

Sobs choked her utterance, and extending her hand, 
which her lover seized and kissed, she turned back 
toward her parent. Publius held that fair palm as 
long as it was possible; then dropped it mournfully, 
exclaiming— 

“Farewell, Miriam, farewell forever. Were it not 


for the religion I hold, and the hope of that re-unioa 
in a better world, I know not bow I could survive 
this hour.” 

The whole of this latter scene had passed so quickly 
that the angry parent bad not been able to interrupt 
it'; but he now seized Miriam’s arm and drew her 
away. Publius watched the receding forms until they 
were lost in the shrubbery: then, with a groan of an¬ 
guish, he turned in an opposite direction. 

Publius was a soldier of rank in the army of Rome, 
and connected by ties of relationship with tho impe¬ 
rial family. Of a noble and generous heart, his in¬ 
dignation was frequently excited by the oppression 
of the proconsul, and on a late occasion he had, by 
his intercession, saved the life of Miriam’s father, 
when arrested on suspicion of conspiring against 
the state. The grateful Jew had invited the young 
Roman home with him, and, anxious to learn moro 
of the social life of Judea, than he had yet seen, 
Publ ius accepted the offered hospitality. Tbe charms 
of Miriam, the only daughter of the old chief, soon 
made an impression on the visitor. Together he and 
tbe fair girl discoursed on literature, or played on the 
musical instruments of tbe country, or saw the chief 
and his retainers engage in the perilous hunt of tbe 
lion in the deserts beyond Jordan. It did not lake 
long of such intercourse to create love on both tides. 
Publius was secretly a Christian, and anxious that 
Miriam should enjoy the blissful consolations which 
that faith imparted, be gradually led her to discuss tbe 
evidences of the new religion. Tbe Jewish maiden 
became eventually a convert to his own belief. Her 
familiarity with the prophets of Judaism assisted in 
this change of sentiments, for, when her attention 
was once directed to it, she saw in every prediction 
of the .Messiah, proof that the Saviour had indeed 
come. As yet, however, Publius forbore to speak of 
hie love. But the near approach of his departure 
finally induced him to declare bis sentiments in tbe 
interview, whose abrupt and fatal termination we 
have seen. 

We must now pats over a period of more than four 
years, and transfer the scene to the city of Jerusalem. 
In a high, fortified building, from a window which 
overlooked most of the oity, sat Miriam alone and 
weeping. She was changed terribly from tbe period 
when we last saw her. Then the bloom of health was 
on her cheek, and the elastic step of youth marked 
her movements: now she was pale and attenuated by 
famine, and moved with languor as if in pain. But 
she still wore tbe rich garments of a daughter of a 
princely house. 

“Alas!” she said, while her tears fell fast, “the 
prediction which our blessed Saviour uttered from 
yonder hills, not many years ago, is about to be ful¬ 
filled. Jerusalem must fall. Already the common 
people are devoured by famine, and even wc of 
higher rank scarce know where to find food. Dis¬ 
sensions among ourselves, added to the vast prepa¬ 
rations of our enemies have reduced us to the brink 
of ruin. The Romans have taken our exterior de¬ 
fences, and now prepare for the grand assault My 
father, left alone of all his family, for all have perished 
in this siege, still strives to animate his Tribe; but it. 
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will be in vain, and he too most soon fall. Oh! Pub¬ 
lius/* she continued, clasping her hands, and looking 
as if she expected his spirit to hear her, “ if thou hadst 
lived, he might have been saved; but now that is im¬ 
possible: one who has been so conspicuous in the 
defence of this fated city, will be among the first 
sacrificed to the conquerors vengeance. But thou 
art dead: the waves of the Mediterranean enclose 
thy form; for, flying before my father’s malediction, 
thou didst perish in a short month from our last meet¬ 
ing. I have borne a widowed heart since then, but 
soon this world’s griefs will be over, and our re-union 
occur in a better and happier state of existence.** 

As she thus spoke, a tumultuous shout rose from 
without, and directing her eyes in that direction, 
Miriam saw one of those sights which marked the 
latter days of Jerusalem; for, as our readers must 
have foreseen, this was the period when the long 
siege undertaken by Titus approached its close. A 
man, haggard and with excited mien, was seen run¬ 
ning wildly along a battlement that overlooked the 
Roman forces; and the shout was that of the Jews at 
the sight of this singular and mysterious being; for 
this was not the first time he had appeared. 

“ Woe to Jerusalem,** he cried, in a shrill, unearthly 
voice—“woe to the Holy City. Woe! woe! woe!** 

He rushed swiftly forward, as he spoke, deprecating 
with his hands the vengeance he seemed compelled, 
by some supernatural power, to invoke; and, as he 
approached, the crowd made way for him, right and 
left. He was now close beneath the window of 
Miriam. 

“Woe! woe! woe!** he cried. “Woe to the holy 
house, and to the people! Woe! woe!** 

Just then Miriam beheld a vast fragment of rock, 
which had been projected trom one of the Roman 
engines, whirling in mid air. For an instant it almost 
seemed to darken the light of day, while the whole 
firmament was filled with its hum. It soared, a space, 
on high, and then came hissing down in the direction 
of the tower. Miriam shrank back mechanically. 

The voice of the mad prophet had for a second 
Stopped, but it now rose again more terrible than 
ever. 

“Woe to Jerusalem!’* it cried. “Woe to the house 
of David! Woe to the Holy of Holies. Woe! woe! 
woe to myself!” 

As he spoke these last words, the huge rock rushed 
down past the window of Miriam, and, ihe next in¬ 
stant, she heard a crash and a groan. She rushed to 
•the casement and looked below. The prophet lay 
dead, crushed beneath the gigantic stone 

“Oh! Father above,” said Miriam, dropping on her 
knees, “hear thou my prayer. The time predicted 
has come, and the city of my people topples to its 
fall. In this awful crisis, spare, if it be thy will, 
spare my parent’s life! Take thou me to Abraham’s 
bosom, if it consorts with thy ordinances; but leave 
him, the last prince of his name, leave him yet to 
Israel.” 

She arose refreshed in heart. Every sign without 
convinced her that the crisis was approaching. The 
death of the mysterious prophet had spread dismay 
among the Jews, which the Romans peroeiving, they 


advanced immediately to the assault. The air was 
soon darkened with flights of arrows, and with huge 
stones thrown from the catapults. The solid hills of 
Jerusalem shook beneath the tramp of her defenders, 
who, aroused to repel the assault, came forth from 
every dwelling and poured down to meet the foe. 
With famished faces and garments still bloody from 
former combats, they crowded to the battlements, 
family gathering to family, tribe to tribe, and all to 
the banner of Israel, each shouting the appropriate 
war cry, “Glory to Judah—on, men of Zebulon—ho, 
tribe of Benjamin.” 

Fierce and terrible was the contest which ensued, 
and for hours Miriam gazed on it, her emotions fluc¬ 
tuating with the success or repulse of the Jews. 
Though herself a Christian, and a believer in the 
fulfilment of prophecy which foretold the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, her heart nevertheless was with her country¬ 
men. Now she grew pale with fear as the Romans 
from their wooden towers gained a footing on the 
wall beneath the temple: now she breathed more 
freely when she beheld the Jews rally and cast the 
foe down from the battlements. But, as the sun de¬ 
clined toward the West, the assailants gradually 
gained on the defenders, until finally the gates were 
forced, and the streets filled with the triumphant 
Romans. From her elevated post, Miriam beheld 
women and children run shrieking before the enemy, 
who, ruthlessly pursuing the fugitives, spared none. 
From a wall, immediately beneath her tower, a body 
of archers still maintained their posts, while others 
tore up the battlements and hurled the stones on the 
invaders below. At last night set in. But the fires 
of conflagration, kindled in different places either by 
accident or by design, lit up the scene with almost 
the radiance of day; and this in spite of a tempest 
whose dark clouds, hovering on the edge of the 
horizon, added its gloom and horror to the scene. 

The temple stood right over against where Miriam 
watched, and, for a long time, she breathlessly re¬ 
garded the conflict raging at its gates. She knew that 
there her sire was fighting for his land aqd liberty; 
and this heightened the intensity of her interest. Once 
the combat paused for a space, as if there was a par¬ 
ley, and she began to hope there would be a capitu¬ 
lation. It was when Titus, for the last time, offered 
terms of surrender. But the Jews scornfally repelling 
the proferred boon, the conflict soon began anew. 
The battle now raged fiercer than ever. To and fro 
along the outer ranks the tide of war surged, but 
finally the defenders were overpowered, the Jegions 
advanced shouting, and cries of horror rose from the 
sons of Israel on every hand. Soon a slight thread 
of smoke issued from the highest point of the sacred 
edifice, just over where the Holy of Holies siood, and 
immediately afterward a tongue of flame leaped up, 
disappeared, and flashing forth again burned steadily. 
The lower courts of the temple were already on fire. 
It was an awful and terrible spectacle, such as the 
world perhaps has never seen; and the whole popu¬ 
lation of the city uttered a groan of horror as they 
beheld it. High in Heaven the moon waded, blood- 
red, through ominous clouds; the lightnings, on the 
lower horizon, flashed wildly; and the flames of the 
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sacred edifice, whirling and crackling on high, threw 
their lurid light on the edges of the clouds above, or 
danced back from the long marble colonnades of a 
hundred palaces. The war shouts of the legions, com¬ 
mingling with the agonizing cries of the Jews, who, 
on seeing the Holy of Holies in flames, gave up all 
in despair, added to the sublimity and terror of the 
hour. Truly it seemed as if an avenging Diety was 
vindicating his insulted majesty and laws! 

Suddenly Miriam beheld a crowd of fugitives, who 
had been driven from the temple, advancing toward 
her, pressed hard by the victorious legions. At the 
head of the panic-struck multitude, endeavoring to 
check its mad career, she recognized her father, his 
grey hairs floating in the night-wind, and the blood 
streaming from many wounds. She had been left in 
her present position for security, and the wisdom of 
the selection had been proved by her being undis¬ 
turbed through all the horrors of the day, but now she 
loat every thought of her own safety, and thinking 
only of her parent, rushed down staircase after stair¬ 
case until she reached the street, and, unlocking the 
door of the deserted tower, passed out The street 
was filled with her countrymen, despair written in 
every face; but all hurrying to the succor of the fugi¬ 
tive band with which her father fought. She was 
borne onward in the torrent. Soon she reached the 
very centre of the tumult, and heard close at hand the 
tramp of the advancing legions. But fruitless were 
all her efforts to reach her sire. In vain she strove to 
pierce to the front, where she caught a glimpse of 
him fighting: in vain she shrieked his name; iu vain 
she implored those around her to aid her in her pious 
wish. The battle thickened; arrows and javelins flew 
like hail; each man had to think of himself alone; and, 
at last, Miriam sank insensible. 

When she recovered her consciousness the voice 
of tumult had passed off to. the distance, and she found 
herself supported by some one in the shadow of a 
lordly colonnade. A soft, silvery light fell around. 
The change from the uproar and press of the strife to 
this quiet made her think, for a moment, that she had 
passed from earth; and the illusion resolved itself into 
conviction when she beheld the face of Publius gazing 
tenderly down on her. 

“ Where am I?” she whispered, and smiled faintly. 
“ Oh! Publius, said I not we should meet in Heaven?” 


“Nay! dear one,” answered the living Publius. 
“You yet survive on earth. Look around you and 
see! This sweet light is that of the moon, but afar 
you can behold the glare of conflagration, the tumult 
of the strife, and all the other horrors attending the 
fall of this doomed city. I, at the head of my legions, 
beard your voice in the crowd, and reached you just 
in lime to save you from being trodden under foot. 
At once I bore you hither, leaving to my lieutenant 
the command of my brave soldiers.” 

Miriam had clung to him as he spoke, her eyes 
eagerly perusing every lineament of his countenance, 
as if to assure herself it was indeed her Publius she 
saw. When he concluded, she pressed his hand, and 
longed to ask him how he still lived, when she had 
believed him dead. But she thought of her sire. 

“My father,” she said, “do you know aught of my 
father?” 

“Alas! he lies low. I recognized him in the fight 
and tried to save him; but he spurned every offer; 
and fell just as I heard your voice.” 

Miriam gave a shriek and again swooned away; 
and all that night lay as one between life and death. 
When she recovered consciousness in the morning, 
Jerusalem was a mass of ruins, and the temple, the 
work of a thousand years, no more. 

A few months later, and Miriam, leaning on her 
husband’s arm, for she was now the wife of Publius, 
was standing on the deck of a vessel destined to bear 
them to their home in Italy. 

“Ah! this was the treacherous sea which I thought 
had engulphed you,” she said; and, as she spoke, she 
looked up into her husband’s face, with eyes over¬ 
flowing with love. 

“The vessel in which I sailed, a hopeless man, to 
return to Rome, was indeed wrecked, as I have told 
you,” he replied. “But I clung to a spar, and, the 
next day, was picked up by a trireme. It is thus you 
heard of my loss. When, afterward, the subjugation 
of Jerusalem was resolved on, I solicited permission 
to join Titus, trusting to save you and your family by 
my presence.” 

Long and happy were the subsequent lives of Pub¬ 
lius and Miriam. They escaped the many persecu¬ 
tions directed against the Christians, and died at last, 
within a. year of each other, happy in their glorious 
faith. 


to •••. 

LOVE’S VOW. 


BY MARION M. CLARR. 


By the dark splendor ct thine eyes, 

Now flashing, beaming wildly bright, 
Now, veiling ’neath thoee snowy lids 
In softened sadness their rich light. 

By that sweet month, now gently arch’d 
With smiles, like Cupid’s golden bow, 
And now compress’d, as some chance word 


Wakes in thy heart a thought of woe— 
By every charm that Nature’s hand 
On thee hath lavishly bestow’d, 

And, by thy pure and noble soul, 

Pit tenant of its fair abode— 

By these, dear lady, let me vow 
To love thee fondly e’er as now. 
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